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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 






~~ 


‘ommunications with the Near East have been so frequent as to be 
almost continuous during the past months. The amount of information 
coming across the President’s Desk in this connection is all the more 
gratifying considering the extreme pre-occupation of the Director and 
the Annual Professor at the Jerusalem School, each with his. own im- 
portent undertakings. If the readers of the BuLietin have not yet 
had . full statement about the operations in progress under School 
auspices at Jerusalem, this is only because the President has not thought 
it wi e te anticipate the reports that Professors Kelso and Clark should 
them-elves have an opportunity to render upon their return. 

Th: microfilming operation, undertaken in collaboration with the 
Libr: *y of Congress, has been commented on in the previous issue. 
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Since that time all of the films from Jerusalem have reached this cow 
try, including the 35mm. microfilms and the 4x5 negatives of mini: 
tures and decorative materials. Through the Library of Congress a ]j 
of the manuscripts now available in reproduction at Washington w 
be prepared. This will eventually be distributed to potential users 
the material, who can order copies of the microfilms and prints of t 
4x5 negatives from the Photoduplication Service of the Library 
Congress in accordance with their needs. Students of the history of i 
Biblical text, of the Church Fathers, of Christian liturgy, of classi 
authors and of Christian art will find here a mine of first-hand inf 
mation made available on a large scale to western scholars for 
first time. 

Since the last week of December 1949 Prof. and Mrs. Clark have b 
duplicating their Jerusalem labors on the manuscripts of the library 
St. Catherine’s library on Mt. Sinai, where a still larger operation j 
progress under the joint auspices of the Library of Congress and 
American Foundation for the Study of Man. The Clarks have been 
“Jend-lease”’ to this operation and according to all reports have m 
no small contribution to the success of the undertaking and the siz 
its production figures. 

Professor Kelso’s archaeological work at the mouth of the Wadi ¢ 


in the Jordan valley was mentioned in the preceding BULLETIN and jas 


been described by him briefly in a recent Newsletter. The large nun 
of laborers whom it was possible for him to employ through arra 
ments with the United Nations Commission for the Relief of Palestine 
Refugees, has enabled him to move great masses of dirt and debris 
to undertake what is the largest excavation done under School aus; 
since the termination of the work at Jerash. 

The site on which Professor Kelso and his chief of staff, Dimitri 


4 


Baramki, have been working is that of a palace of Herod the Great. ‘Ihe 
structure is prominently mentioned by Josephus in several contexts and 
a fuller knowledge of it will do much to increase our acquaintance jot 
only with Herodian architecture but also with a type of building of 
which remains have hitherto been regrettably meager. Among the great 
palaces that were once so important a feature of the life, the archi- 
tecture and the art of the Orient the great majority have either n 
destroyed entirely or have not yet been excavated. Indeed, in the last 
there is a great gap in our knowledge about them stretching from ‘hie 
period of the palace of Darius at Persepolis to that of the Omay ad 


palaces of Khirbet Mefjer, Qasr el-Heir and Quseir ‘Amra. A por ‘on 
of this gap the excavations of Prof. Kelso at Tulal Abii el-‘Alaigq pro: ise 


to fill. More information could be gathered if the still earlier To! iad 
palace across the Jordan at “Araq el-Emir, so fully described by Josep us, 
were to be examined. 

The “ winter palace ” of Herod near Jericho was apparently a com lex 
structure so laid out as to take the greatest advantage of the surro  :d- 


ings, of the continuous supply of water from the Wadi Qelt, and « 
amenities of the winter climate and the early coming of spring. S. ‘ar 
operations have been limited to the south bank of the Wadi Qelt in¢ 
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ere to a single tell containing the remains of but one part of the de- 
lopment. The beginning of the work at the top of the tell was difficult, 
r here the remains had been confused by soundings made in the last 
itury and at the beginning of the present. More recently the exten- 
n of the work to the sides of the tell and to the slope of the hillside 
it leads down from it to the stream in the bed of the wddi have 
yught the general outlines of the structure into clearer focus. 
Reading the written reports without benefit of architectural draw- 
s, which are naturally not yet available, we seem to be dealing with 
large building that contained as one of its elements a lofty pre- 
rodian purgos. The masonry of the tower is said to be analogous to 
it of a similar structure at Samaria, which in all probability should 
the round tower at the northeast corner of Samaria, whose stones 
all laid as headers and which more recently has been assigned to 

reconstruction of the city’s defences by Perdiccas. At Jericho the 
iiding unearthed was apparently set upon a wide platform with 
reiaining walls constructed of brick and decorated with high, alternately 
sjuare-headed and round-headed niches. The slope from this platform 
to the bed of the stream was developed with terraces. The terraces 
secm to have been raised upon series of narrow vaulted chambers set 
into the side of the hill. A long monumental staircase is reported 
running down the slope of the hill between the terraces. Water works, 
flower-pots, exedrae are said to have come to light, adding to the splendor 
of the appointments. 

he formal character of the structure on the north side of the wdadi 

makes it interesting to speculate upon the contents of the undisturbed 
mounds on the north side. Conceivably the whole area was at one 
time developed as a single complex, with gardens and plantations and 
buildings for several purposes, more like the domus aurea of Nero than 
like the Villa of Hadrian or the Palace of Diocletian. 


1 Of the two students at the School during the past winter, Mr. Howard 
C. Kee, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale University, has now left for 
f Europe after having worked for some time with Prof. Clark at Jerusalem 
' and at Sinai and having spent the Easter holidays at the School. Dr. 
C. Umhau Wolf of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, 


Chicago, has plunged directly into the archaeological work at Jericho as 
learner and assistant to Prof. Kelso and Mr. Baramki and writes enthusi- 
astically about the educational opportunities thus accorded him. Work 
Fr having been brought to a halt at Jericho for the season by the advent 
of ho! weather in the Jordan valley, the members of the School staff are 
at the latest writing engaged in exploring the mines on the southern 
d uplands of Jordan. In the School itself Mrs. Kelso is doing us a great 
service by acting not only as hostess and house-mother but also as keeper 
of the School’s financial accounts. 

We express our appreciation in this connection to the Controller of 
' Curr icy of the State of Israel for releasing and making available to us 
for S:hool purposes certain balances held at one time in Barclay’s Bank 
and | ng inaccessible to us. The funds are being used to cover the cost 
" of bi: ling books in the School Library at Jerusalem. 
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Arrangements for the staff of the Jerusalem School for the comin 
academic year are now virtually complete. In addition to the thr 
Fellows already appointed two further honorary fellowship appointmen 
can now be announced. The first is that of Mr. J. A. Thompson, Dir 
tor of the Australian Institute of Archaeology, as Honorary Fellow 
the Jerusalem School. The second is that of Dr. Edith Porada 
Honorary Fellow of the Baghdad School. We welcome these additio 
to our scholarly group. 

It is pleasant to greet our First Vice President and the Editor of 
Buuietin, Prof. W. F. Albright, upon his return from Arabia wher 
has spent the past three months as a member of the staff of an expediti 
sponsored by the American Foundation for the Study of Man. 
readers may expect to profit from his experiences and researches in 











region. 

The spring meeting of the Beard of Trustees of the School was 
at the Hebrew Union College on April 38. The Trustees approved 
budget for the coming year and dealt with many matters prop: 
coming before them, including the revision of the By-Law concer 
the election of Associate Trustees. Among other matters the B 
gave consideration to the celebration at Christmas time of the fift 
anniversary of the Schools’ foundation. Member institutions are w 
to send their representatives to this celebration at New York without 










Cart H. KRAELING, 


Preside 











THE APRIL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


(Condensed Minutes) 


The spring n eeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Re 
was held at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio on April 
2 p.m. Present: Professor C. H. Kraeling, presiding, Messrs. Dodge, 
Rabinowitz, Sellers, Warrington, Wilson of the Trustees; Messrs. Came 
of the Assi te Trustees; Mr. Winnett as the incomine Director of the J 


} 


School: Mr. Goetze as Director of the sachdad School. Mr. Goetze also 
Secretary 


The President acknowledged the presence of the new Trustees, Messrs. Ds 
Rabinowitz 

The President reported on the activities of the Schools in Jerusalem and 
since Christmas. <A highlight in the work of the Jerusalem School was 
filming enterprise which under the leadership of Professor Clark has be 
out with great success. Since January first Professor Kelso, the Director 
engaged in excavations at the Wadi Qelt, for which 150 laborers hav 
available by the Arab Relief Agencies. The Palestine Museum has been 
and Professor Kelso elected chairman of the Board of Trustees. The funds 
School which were frozen in Barelay’s Bank have been released by the Gove 
of Israel. At home the main event is the publication of the first volum« 
Dead Sea Scrolls in which Doctors Trever and Brownlee collaborated with P 


Burrows. 

Professor Glueck presented the report of the committee on changing A 2 
Section 4 of the By-laws concerning the election of Associate Trustees 
voted that the proposed changes be adopted with such alterations as 
Warrington may find it advisable to make. 





Reynolds a 
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the President reported that Professor F. V. Winnett has accepted the directorship 
Jerusalem for the academic year 1950-51; Professor J. B. Pritchard hopes to be 
e to join the School as the Annual Professor. 
[t was voted to appoint Mr. J. A. Thompson, Director of the Australian Institute 

Archaeology at Melbourne, Australia, as Honorary Fellow in the Jerusalem 
ool for 1950-51. 
Professor Wilson, on behalf of the Baghdad School Committee, presented the 
owing report: 

In 1948 this committee presented to the Trustees a program for five years’ 
ivity. In February-March 1950, the Chairman of the Committee was in Baghdad, 
loring the possibilities for this program, beginning 1950-51. The Committee still 
siders the program an ideal for the benefit of the Schools and of the Iraq Depart- 

t of Antiquities. However, the principles of collaborative action and the details 
the program remain the subject of exploratory discussions, and the Committee 
s not recommend an attempt to carry out the first stages of the plan in 1950-51, 

a staff of four or five persons. Instead, the Committee recommends a modest 
vet to be explended for the interests of the Baghdad School with the approval 
he Board of Trustees.” Acceptance of the report was voted and the Committee 
powered to act accordingly. 
It was voted to appoint Dr. Edith Porada an Honorary Fellow for 1950-51 in the 
hdad School, provided she receives the Guggenheim Fellowship for which she 
applied. 

was voted that the President appoint a committee of three to prepare the 
opriate celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Schools and_ that 

‘rate appropriation be made in the budget for that purpose. 

ie budget for 1950-51 was presented and after discussion it was voted to approve 

presented, 


a 


was voted to express the Trustees’ appreciation to Mr. L. M. 


Rabinowitz for 
iction in becoming a life member of the Schools. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE, Secretary pro tem 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS OF ST. MARK’S MONASTERY 


Vol. I of a series bearing the above title the Schools have just 


published The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary (New 
Haven, American Schools cf Oriental Research, 1950, pp. xxiii -+- lxi + 
61 full-page collotype plates, 12 by 9 inches, price $5.00). Professor 
Millar Burrows of Yale University, who has edited the volume with 
the collaboration of Drs. John C. Trever (International Council of Re- 
ligious Education) and William H. Brownlee (Duke University), has 
done an excellent job. Tastefully bound in dark blue cloth, this volume 
is ® pleasure to handle and to own. With admirable plates, with a 
car ully transcribed text printed opposite each plate, and with a suc- 
cine’ introduction telling the scholar just what he needs to know before 
plu zing into the study of the text, it is hard to imagine a more prac- 
tica. work. The price is almost absurdly low, considering the high cost 
of p inting and engraving; we must thank the Jewish Publication Society 
bot. for the accuracy of the text and for the relatively modest cost of 
the ublication. We are confident that this volume will have an unpre- 
ced: tedly wide sale. Needless to say, interest on both sides of the 


Atl tie is running very high. 
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Readers of the BULLETIN and the Biblical Archaeologist do not ne 
to be told how important the publication of these two scrolls is for a 
students of the Bible. It is true that there are a few recent writers w] 
have denied the authenticity and antiquity of the Scrolls, but their arg 
ments are without merit and have been rejected by all competent sti 
dents who have come to the subject with sufficient background an 


who have kept themselves fully informed of the progress of discover 


and research. After the excavation of the cave and the study of tl 
finds by the leading specialists in this country, England, the Continen 
and Palestine, we may rest assured that the Cave Scroll of Isaiah dat: 
from the neighborhood of 100 B.C. (say between 175 and 75 B.C. ; 
extreme limits), and that not a single piece found in the cave is la 
than the early years of the Herodian Age at latest. How early 
earliest fragments are, is another question; in this number S. A. Bi 
baum and S$. Yeivin differ by some three or more centuries in their p 
ferred dating for the fragments of Leviticus. The difference here is 1 
between specialists in palaeography as such, but rather between | 
torians of script; Birnbaum considers the script as archaic and dates 
before 400 B.C., whereas Yeivin regards it as an archaistic reviy 
dating it not far from 100 B.C. I agree with Yeivin, having insisted 
its archaistic appearance since I first saw the photographs of the origi: 
in July, 1949. However, the question cannot be settled until ther 
more evidence; it belongs to a different category of probability from t! 
of the dating of the manuscripts in archaic square character, about wh 
no serious doubt is possible for a trained scholar familiar with the fi 

It cannot be insisted too strongly that the Isaiah Scroll proves 
great antiquity of the text of the Masoretic Book, warning us agai 
the light-hearted emendation in which we used to indulge.t. On 
other hand, since this scroll does not reflect a text earlier than 
second century B.C., whereas the Septuagint translation of Isaiah 
well reflect a Hebrew prototype going back to the fourth century B 
we may rest assured that the textual value of the LXX is not impai 
In this respect Dr. H. M. Orlinsky (e. g., Jour. Bib. Lit., 1950, pp. 1 
166) is certainly correct (though his second example, Is. 43:19, is 
happy; the text of the scroll certainly reads n°tibot, not n°tibim, in s 
of the editor). Unpublished work by various scholars (including 
sonal observations in class this spring) make the textual value of 
Scroll increasingly clear, and it is already certain that the gramma 
data of the new documents and the light they shed on early Hel 
pronunciation are of very considerable significance. 


W. F. Avsrict 





This stricture applies equally to the writer, who reacted against the exce 
Duhm and Haupt (his teacher), but who still emended the text much too 
heartedly lsewhere in this number he calls attention to the correctness « 
consonantal text of Num. 22:5, where ‘MW ‘Amau has been emended by v 


all scholars 





Ss 
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HE ORIGINAL HEIGHT OF THE DEAD SEA HABAKKUK SCROLL 
W. H. BrowN ee 


The fact that the Dead Sea Habakkuk Scroll has suffered an irregular 
eak along the bottom of the entire document is well known. Too 
ten it has been assumed, to judge from statements in the popular 
ess, that “about half” of the scroll is lost. This is quite erroneous, 
a check of the extant citations of Habakkuk will indicate. The 
ymmmentary was based upon only the first two chapters of the Biblical 
ok; but of this material not one verse is entirely missing from the 
eserved citations as a result of the break aleng the bottom—though 
| but the last word of Habakkuk 1:5 is lost between Cols. 1 and 2. 
he following tabular presentation will indicate the amount of Biblical 
iotation lost below the last extant line of each column: ! 


Col. Vo. of Words Lacking Biblical Reference 
l First 12 1:5 
A Last 7? 1:6 
3 First 2 1:10 
4 First 9 Te 
5, 6 None rer 
7 Last 3 2:4 
8, 9, 10 None a 

1] First 6 2:17 

12 Last 11 2:19 

12 First 3 2:20 


ince the thirty-seven verses of Chapters 1 and 2 of the Massoretic 
text contain 459 words, it is apparent that only about 11.5% of the 
biblical citation was contained in lines entirely missing from DSH. 
The natural assumption from this fact alone is that the amount of lost 
commentary could not have amounted to any considerable portion of 
the seroll. Still this gives us nothing exact for calculating the number 
of lines lost from the original scroll. 
closer investigation of the quotations and comments thereon, how- 
ever, leads to the determination of the probable number of lines in the 
scroll before its mutilation. Twice the commentary clearly relates to 
the citation still extant at the bottom of the preceding column (e. g.. 
Cols. 6 and 13). More important than this is the fact that Col. 13 
appears to be continuing the citation that is broken off at the bottom 
of Col. 12. The following commentary quotes the words “ stone” and 
“wood” from the citation at the bottom of the preceding column. The 
pos bility of an interrupted quotation appears remote. <A letter for 
lett.» account of the fourteen intervening words (with an allowance for 
free’ use of vowel letters, larger space required for writing the Tetra- 
s does not take into consideration material lost from lines partially preserved. 
» last four words are repeated, however, in the following column. Consult 
Isaa. Rabinowitz, “The Second and Third Columns of the Habakkuk Interpretation 
Sero ,” J. B. L., March 1950, pp. 45-47. 





grammaton, and irregularities of the scribe) indicates that they couk 
exactly fill two lines of Col. 12.2. Since the extant Col. contains fiftee: 
lines, it appears that Col. 12 probably contained only seventeen ling 
originally.‘ 

This conclusion must be checked by the examination of other Col 
The amount of commentary upon any one portion is such a variabl 
factor, it is impossible to argue the necessity of more than seventee! 
lines in any one column. The missing words of citation are mostly ver 
brief, and in most cases they were probably not presented as separate: 
portions for comment. Words missing from the bottom of Cols. 1, 3, 4 
11 and 12 immediately preceded the quotations at the beginning of th 
succeeding cols. Only two portions were cited separately. The intr 
ductory formula at the top of Col. 8 implies that the three Biblic 
words lacking in Col. 7 appeared originally at the end of that col. Onl 
Col. 2 gives grounds for doubt. The missing portion of this Col. mu 
have concluded the commentary concerning the last extant citatir 
above, must have quoted the last seven words of Habakkuk 1:6, a1 
must have then introduced and developed (at least slightly) some bi 
commentary upon them which reaches its conclusion at the beginni 
of Col. 3. The available space for this is nearly three lines (using 
lines as our standard). One may suspect that the commentary up 
the preceding quotation is about to terminate. In that case, the 
would be plenty of room within the prescribed limits for a citation 
Habakkuk 1:66 followed by brief discussion.’ Of course, there is 
way of proving uniformity in the number of lines. 

If the evidence afforded by Cols. 12 and 13 be interpreted as indicat 
an original seventeen lines, then it appears that by far the greater port 
of this commentary has been preserved. All columns (even fragment: 
columns 1 and 2) have portions of at least fourteen lines. Col 8 | 


‘While still in Jerusalem I noted this fact, but the possibility of an int 
citation loomed high in my thinking, so I hesitated to affirm a limit of two ] 

‘A note received from Dr. John Trever indicates that he arrived at this 
conclusion independently. 

5 Assuming an average line of about 37 space units (according to the re 
tion of Rabinowitz, op. cit., p. 33), there would be about 103 space units 
completio the column. The missing Hebrew citation would require 
units. This would be followed first by a gap of not less than four space unl 
Col. 2, 1. 5) and then by a formula introducing the interpretive section. | 
introductory formula was simply WS 39WD (as in Col. 4, 1.1; Col. 5, 1. 7; ( 
1. 8; Col. 7, 1. 15), only nine more space units would be required before thi 
commentary. The total room required for the quotation and the introductory 
would be only 48 space units (35 plus 4, plus 9), or about 1.3 lines. This 
leave about 55 space units (103 minus 48), or about 1.5 lines for the lost 
mentary. If the lines were longer than average length, a bit more space wo 
available; or if the longer introductory formula supposed by Rabinowitz 
p. 45) was employed, and eight (about average) instead of four spaces we 
in the paragraphing before the formula, the available space for the comm 
(within the seventeen line restriction) would still be more than one line r) 
no way of determining how brief or how long the commentary upon any one | 
must have been; but it is noteworthy that tie commentary upon Hab. 1: 10a 1 
only two lines. It is not impossible, therefore, that Col. 2,1. 17 and Col. 3, | 
tained most, if not all, the exposition of Hab. 1:65. 
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ie trace of a seventeenth line—perhaps the last line of that Col. A 
ttle arithmetic will indicate the approximate height of the roll before 
s mutilation. Col. 6 has the maximum height of preserved material 
.7em.° The extant material dips down once almost to the sixteenth 
ie. Since the writing is suspended from the line, two more lines of 
iting figured at .75 cm. each would necessitate the addition of 1.5 cm. 
‘low these lines there must have been some margin. Judging from the 
yper margin, it may have been about 2.5 cm. deep. These figures would 
dicate that the original height of the Dead Sea Habakkuk was prob- 
ily between 17 and 18 cm. 

\t this point, I wish to add two items of further insight concerning 
e translation and readings of the scroll. Col. 8, 1. 15 would be better 
unslated: “Its meaning is that they are bent over (or, are doubled 
»).” As the published photograph will soon indicate, the last word 
Col. 12, line 15 is slightly mutilated. The transliteration at that point 
llows my reading 7217 for the Massoretic 0917. I now know the 
yposed new reading to be an error. Through a recent examination 
the scroll itself * I was able to detect the point where the horizontal 
| upright strokes of the letter were joined. It is well below the top 
the upright stroke; and hence the letter is a certain Daleth.* The 
il letter upon closer examination proves to be a portion of the final 
m. Therefore, the text at this point agrees with the reading of the 
issoretes. 





REPORT UPON A FRAGMENT OF CLOTH FROM THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLL CAVE 


Chrough the kindness of Professor Ovid R. Sellers, Dean of the MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary of Chicago and during the past academic 
year Director of the Schocl at Jerusalem, an opportunity has been 
afforded to submit to examination a piece of cloth from the cave where 
the Dead Sea Scrolls were found (Figure). The fragment was picked 
up from a mass of similar material in the cave itself in the course of the 
excavations conducted there by Mr. G. Lankester Harding for the 
Department of Antiquities of the Government of Jordan, and was 
brought to America by Prof. Sellers with Mr. Harding’s permission. 
Prof. Sellers kindly permitted the fragment to be sent to the Textile 
Museum at Washington D. C. where through the courtesy of Mr. George 
H. Myers, Director, it was cleaned, examined, and mounted by Miss 
Lov isa Bellinger of the staff of the Textile Museum and of Dumbarton 
Oal:s. : 


>» maximum material of Column 12 measures but 13.1 em. 

anks to the courtesy afforded me by His Grace Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, 
du r the recent exhibition of the Scrolls at Duke University. 

sh in this seroll is usually made by drawing one continuous line and bending 


it he angles. In Daleth the upright and horizontal strokes were made separately, 
li e instances the Resh may have been made by two strokes of the pen but the 
app: vance is quite different (cf. Col. 8, Il. 2 and 8). 
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Miss Bellinger has submitted the following technical and genera! 


account of the fragment: 


Weave: cloth tabby 

Warp: 30°N linen, 11-12 yarns to the ecm. 

Weft: 20° linen, 16-17 shots to the cm. 

Warp and weft both undyed and the individual fibers slightly larger than those ¢ 
Egyptian fine linen, 


A I RE RE TG a ty le ee OE 8H 
sf D, 


fe ig 


Linen Cloth from the Cave of the Scrolls. 


“Though the fragment is not large it is possible to learn quite a 
from it. In dealing with linens the usual procedure is to compare t! 
with normal Egyptian linens as a point of departure. In Egypt the h 
was to set up a great many warps on a loom and then weave in a |e 
number of wefts. In the piece from the Scroll Cave the warps are 
up far apart and more wefts are put in than warps. The prior ques! 
namely which threads represent warps and which wefts, can be answe °« 
in this case without the presence of a selvage, for some of the yarns t) 1 
back in the middle of the row. Such turns warps cannot make. 
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“ The individual fibers appear to be a little coarser than those of the 
ie linen of Egypt and the yarns are somewhat more woolly than the 
gyptian norm, which gives the fabric an appearance somewhat like 
iat of flannel. The warp is spun tighter than the weft, which is the 
mal procedure except in Egypt. The edges are not hemstitched as 
mally in the textiles from Dura, but rolled and sewed.!| Photographs 
other pieces of cloth from the Scroll Cave, kindly supplied by Mrs. 
ihn Crowfoot, indicate that rolled edges are typical of the material 
und here. Cloth with rolled edges and with the same type of fiber 
is found also at ‘Auja Hafir by the Colt Expedition. It would seem, 
erefore, that Professor Sellers’ piece is native Palestinian linen. Save 
r the fact that the piece is antique, there is nothing that can be said 
out its date. Plain cloth weaving was done for centuries in the same 
Ly. 


SOME IMPORTANT RECENT DISCOVERIES: ALPHABETIC 
ORIGINS AND THE IDRIMI STATUE 


W. F. Avsricut 


Che writer returned to Baltimore May ist, after an absence of nearly 
r months. He flew from New York to Cairo and thence to Aden, 
urning by the same route toward the end of April. This trip, like the 
p to Egypt and Sinai in 1947-1948, was undertaken in coéperation 
h Mr. Wendell Phillips, then leader of the University of California 
ican Expedition, now president of the American Foundation for the 
dy of Man. The new organization has undertaken as its first enter- 
es two extremely promising expeditions. The first, under the field 
ction of Mr. William B. Terry, assisted by Professor Kenneth Clark 


' Duke University (annual professor this year in our School in Jeru- 


m), Professor Aziz S. Atiya of the Farouk I University in Alex- 
ria, Professor Gerard Garitte of the University of Louvain, and 
r scholars, has as its objective the microfilming of the manuscripts 
he library of St. Catharine’s Monastery in Sinai on behalf of the 
ary of Congress. The second expedition is devoted to the scientific 
y of South Arabia, especially from the archaeological side; the staff 
first campaign was headed by Mr. Phillips, who was in the field 
ig the entire season. It is too early to describe the results, which 
very gratifying; suffice it to say that our party of some fifteen 
ricans and Europeans included—beside the writer—such distin- 
ed specialists as Mr. Charles Inge (director of antiquities, Aden), 
A. M. Honeyman (St. Andrews), F. Heybroek (Amsterdam), A. 
ne (Tunis and Louvain), and Richard LeB. Bowen, Jr. (Rhode 
1). It is a pleasure to express my indebtedness to Mr. Phillips for 
g made the expedition possible and organizing it so well that the 


R. Pfister and L. Bellinger, The Textiles, in Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Report IV, 2 (1945), e.g., p. 51. 
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scientific and scholarly staff was able to work its individual and collectiv: 
heads off, with revolutionary results in several directions. 

On the writer’s return he found his desk piled high with new book 
and journals, reprints and letters, all of which gave an extraordinar 
glimpse of the progress made by the archaeology of the Eastern Medite: 
ranean basin this winter and spring. Out of the wealth of new matte 
two new topics emerge with particular impressiveness and will be pri 
sented briefly below. 


1. New Light on the Beginnings of the Alphabet. 


In November, 1949, M. Claude Schaeffer discovered a small tablet 
Ugarit containing the oldest known ABC—including three lines of cun 
form in which the thirty characters of the Ugaritic alphabet are listed i 
order. Thanks to a photograph of this tablet published in the Ma 
chester Guardian Weekly (March 23rd, 1950, p. 13) in connection wil 
a report on Ch. Virolleaud’s announcement of the discovery to t! 
Académie des Inscriptions, it is possible to gain some idea of tl 
important find. Schaeffer’s resumption of his epoch-making excavati 
at Ras Shamrah, after an interruption of more than a decade, could 1 
have been more happily inaugurated than by the discovery of this lit 
tablet. 

The new tablet (dating from the fourteenth century B.C.) gives 
twenty-two letters of the Northwest-Semitic alphabet in exactly | 
order found in Hebrew and Aramaic, but replaced by their Ugari 
cuneiform equivalents. Though two of the letters are not visible at t 
right ends of the first two lines in the published photo, they can eas 
be restored. The list would thenrun: "A BGHDHWZHTYK 
MSNZS,‘PSQRS&(T) GT I’US.. The order was obviou 
adapted to the purposes of the cuneiform alphabet from an already ex 
ing Canaanite alphabet consisting of twenty-seven letters, to which th 
were added at the end, just as the Greeks added several new letters 
Hellenic origin to the Phoenician alphabet which they adapted to t! 
own uses about 800 B.C. or a little later. These three letters inclu 
aleph with i, aleph with u, and the second samekh. The basic twe 
seven letters include the equivalents of the twenty-two Hebrew lettors 
in the right order, but insert between some of them five letters not found 
in Hebrew but known to have belonged to the stock of Northy 
Semitic phonemes in the Bronze Age: HSZTG. It follows that 
linear Canaanite alphabet still possessed these five sounds in the | 
teenth century B.C. (to which date we may safely attribute our 
ABC) or even later. It also follows that the order of letters fami!iar 
to us from Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, must go back at least to | h¢ 
fourteenth century, if not earlier. 

To the writer this new find is particularly gratifying, since it b 
striking confirmation for two positions which he has maintained wit 
deviation for many years. Against most scholars who have written on 
the origins of our alphabet he has insisted since 1925 that the North) 
Semitic alphabet possessed several additional characters befor ( 
twelfth century B.C. The evidence came particularly from Egyp in 


, 
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inscriptions of Northwest-Semitic names and words dating from before 

00 B. C., showing that the Semites (principally speakers of specifically 

inaanite dialects) distinguished at that time sharply between H and H, 
nd G, ete. Yet subsequent decipherers of Proto-Sinaitic persisted in 
‘koning with only twenty-two characters, and even such scholars as 

horme (in deciphering the Proto-Byblian script) ,' Goetze (in dif- 
entiating between Ugaritic and South Canaanite in the Late Bronze 

e) 2 and G. R. Driver (in reconstructing the parent Semitic alphabet) * 
ve also opposed my view that there were (on the average) some 
enty-seven phonemes and presumably about twenty-seven letters in 
Bronze-Age Canaanite alphabet. In my decipherment of the Proto- 
aitte alphabet, published here just two vears ago,' I reconstructed 
Canaanite alphabet of about 1590 B.C. with twenty-seven letters 

hough admitting the possibility that one or two of these characters 

iv not have been employed at Siai). 

The second of the writer’s long-held positions which is sustained by 
new tablet is the great antiquity of the order of letters, with which 
ir names are inseparably connected. That the order had been fixed 
‘e the beginning of the eighth century B.C. was previously certain 

from the fact that the first five letters of the Hebrew alphabet appear 
the now familiar order in a graffito of about that date found at 
Lachish,’ as well as from the identical order of the early Greek alphabet, 


borrowed from Canaanite about that time.® The antiquity of the names 
is established by the fact that many of the Ethiopic names are identical, 
in spite of the change in the order of letters, as in Arabic. The observa- 
tion by many scholars that there is a close relation between the oldest 


wn forms of many letters and the names later attributed to them also 
confirms the antiquity of these names, as shown by Sir Alan Gardiner 
in 1915 and argued most recentiy by Driver* and the writer. Since the 
South-Arabie alphabet (from which the Ethiopic sprang) split from 
the parent stem in the north net later than the thirteenth century 
3. ©... we can be reasonably sure that the names go back in large part to 
the time of our new tablet or even earlier. This does not mean of course 


that the names of letters remained unchanged from their first intro- 
duction. On the contrary, some of the names certainly changed after the 
: ; 


ime of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions from about the early fifteenth 


especially his paper, ~ Déchiffrement des inscriptions pseudohi¢roglyphiques 
blos,” in Syria, XXV_ (1948), pp. 1-35. Dhorme distinguishes twenty-three 
« nantal phonemes in the syllabic script. 
mguage, XVIT (1941), pp. 127 ff.; ef. BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 8, n. 5, and Cath. 

Bib. Quar., VIT (1945), pp. 14-18. 

mitie Writing (london, 1948), pp. 186 f. 

LIETIN, No. 110, pp. 6-22. 
e Driver, Semitic Writing, p. 116, fig. 70. 
e most recently Pelican Archaeology of Palestine (1949), pp. 195 f., 193. 

. Ctt., pp- 156 af, 

is follows clearly, as pointed out by the writer (see also Driver, op. cit., 
-148) repeatedly, from a comparison of the South-Arabie beth with Canaanite 


fo at different periods. Father A. Jamme’s work in the Wadi Beihén this spring 
cal | the date of the oldest known grafliti back probably into the ninth century 
B.( and yielded several extremely archaic letter forms. 
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century B.C., and other names presumably failed to hold their ow 
and were displaced. But the principle of acrophony can be rejected ou 
of hand only by scholars who deliberately refuse to admit the relevan« 
of our archaeological data. Torezyner’s latest published views ° abou 
the Israelite origin of the order and names of letters in the Hebrey 
Phoenician alphabet are already completely disproved by this ne 
discovery; in any case they were an mdex of his nationalistic spir 
rather than of his philological insight. Nor can Driver’s experime: 
with a phonetic basis for the order of our alphabet be squared with th 
place of H between G and D or with that of S between M and _N, ete. 

In this connection it may be observed that, though the writer’s ow 
latest experiment in deciphering the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions mus 
remain tentative until more documents have been unearthed, it wea 
so far very well. Recent intensive study of the South-Arabian inscrij 
tions, especially Qatabanian, has brought quite a number of parallels 
light, e. g., the demonstrative-relative dtm (cf. Buttetin, No. 110, p. 1 
and Maria Hofner, Altsiidarabische Grammatik, p. 49). Our study h 
brought conviction that the South-Arabian inscriptions, despite the 
relatively late date in general, have transmitted linguistic structu 
belonging to more northern regions in the second millennium B. C. wit 
surprising fidelity. 


2. The Inscription on the Statue of Idrimi. 


In the spring of 1939 Sir Leonard Woolley discovered an arch: 
statue of magnesite and dolomite in the mound of Tell Atshanah 1 
the bend of the Orontes River east of Antioch. Since this mound \ 
already known from Woolley’s previous excavations to have been 
site of ancient Alalakh, capital of the state of Mukishkhe in the seco 
millennium B.C., the preliminary reports of the find aroused gr 
interest among scholars, particularly because of the cuneiform inscript 
which covered it. Now we have the official publication of this sta 
by Sidney Smith (The Statue of Idrimi. Occasional Publications o| 
British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, London, 1949. Quarto, 
iv + 108 pp. + folding map and 18 pls. 25s.). The inscription proves 
to be an absolutely unique biographical document, of great histor 
importance. Written about 1450 B.C. at latest (the editor of the text 
dates it about 1375 B.C.) ,"" it was inscribed in strangely idiosyncra\ic 
cuneiform characters, which were carved on stone by an artisan who was 
obviously ignorant of cuneiform. Often one and the same chara 
appears in quite different forms, even side by side in the same word 
And the same form may reflect two or three different characters in 
different parts of the text. Under the circumstances the first editor |.as 


®See his Hebrew paper in Hal-lashon ve-has-sefer (Jerusalem, 1948), pp 9, 


and his English article, ““ Who Created the Alphabet?” (reprint from The Pale 
Post, Oct. 14 and 21, 1949). 

1 See his Semitic Writing, pp. 182-185. 

11 The archaeological context in which the statue was found does not help 1 
since it was found in the ruins of a temple last destroyed in the early decades « 
twelfth century B.C., and must accordingly have been an heirloom from e 
times. 
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me a gallant pioneer job, and it is no discredit to him that others 
|| stand on his shoulders and improve his readings. The present writer 
s not succeeded in clearing away all obscurities to his own satisfaction 
it he has cleared up some points, thanks to his fresh approach. In 
veral cases Smith saw the correct reading earlier and later adopted a 
s satisfactory interpretation—a process familiar to all scholars who 
rk intensively and long on a difficult problem. The scribe was a 
irrian who was rather helpless in dealing with Accadian phonetics and 
ry weak in Accadian syntax. 

[drimi was son of Ili(m) -ilimma, king of Alalakh, who ruled over the 
ids of Mukishkhe, Ni’ '? and ‘Amau,' that is over the region from 





This geographical name is written once ma-at Ni-i and once ma-at Ni-i in the 
imi text, corresponding to the Ni-ya or Ne-ya of the Hittite documents, the Egyp- 
Vi-ya (Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabie Orthography, p. 36, 
12), and Amarna Ni-i. The name may easily be the Egyptian word for * town,” 
mounced approximately ni’é since before 2000 B.C.; it might then have been 
led after the Egyptian capital Thebes (Ni’é) at some time in the days of the 
idle Egyptian Empire (whose monuments have been found in Qatna and Ugarit). 
vever, the similarity in name may be pure coincidence. I cannot accept the 
tion of Ni’ in the Djabbal region east of Aleppo with the author (pp. 41-57), 
h less Yeivin’s view that it was situated on the upper Euphrates even farther 
(Jour. Pal, Or. Soc., XIV [1934], pp. 218-224). Examination of the Amarna 
Hittite references makes it quite obvious that it was located somewhere in the 
m of Apamea on the middle Orontes, just south of Mukishkhe; this was the 
of Winckler, and I have held it for the past twenty-five years. Sir Alan 
liner has now come out very strongly in support of Winckler’s view or some- 
like it (Ancient Egyptian Onomastica [1947] I, pp. 166*-168*). It is cer- 
that it was in central Syria somewhere, and that it lay on or near a lake 
e vicinity of jungles containing numerous dwarf elephants. Under no condi- 
ean such facts be squared with the salt marshes of Djabbal, where elephants 
| not possibly have flourished. On the other hand, they agree perfectly with 
location of Apamea near the great fresh-water marshes and jungles of the 
(on which ef. R. Thoumin, Le Ghab, Grenoble, 1936). Of course, these were 
f elephants, not the great beasts of India or Africa. In my opinion the situa- 
of Niya in the region of Apamea is very solidly established, since there is no 
suitable place in Syria. 
Ihe land of Amau (ma-at A-ma-e) cannot be separated from the land of ‘A-ma-w 
ioned in an inscription from the tomb of Qen-amun (Davies, The Tomb of 
pl. 22; ef. p. 31) in the context wrry.t | | hm.f U-n.t ‘A-ma-w 
foreign land) rns ’nn.tw bt.s m t3-ntr hr hjs.t n.t N-h-ri-na (det. foreign 
. “the chariot, * [ | his majesty the region of ‘Amau’ (was) its 
whose wood was brought from the god’s land in the mountains of Nahréna.” 
is inscription and its significance see especially Schifer, Siteungsber. Berlin 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, XXV [1931], pp. 730-738, who rendered the inserip- 
erhaps better, “ Chariot . of his majesty, named ‘She of ‘Amau,’” and 
| Sethe as suggesting that the chariot may actually have been used in fighting 
land of ‘Amau (which had not then been identified). Since this text is nearly 
iporary with the Idrimi Statue, it is hardly possible to doubt the identity 
names, which coincide phonetically. Schiifer points out that the woods in 
nm were elm, ash, and birch bark; his conclusion that they were brought from 
ia is not necessary, since the mountains of northern Syria were then heavily 
(as the recesses of Amanus still are). In any event, the land of ‘Amau had 
been overrun by the army of Amenophis IT, under whom Qen-amun served, 
ably at the same time that Alalakh was conquered by the Egyptians. This 
identification can perhaps be reconciled with the proposal of Sydney Smith 
to place Amau at or near Yenishehir, mediaeval Arabic ‘Imm or ‘Amm, 
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the mouth of the Orontes to east of Aleppo, and from the northern en 
of the Plain cf Antioch to south of Apamea on the middle Orontes. Th 
territory belonging to him thus extended some hundred miles in bot 
its axes, north-scuth and east-west. After referring to his three patron 
Teshub (the storm-god), Khebat (the chief goddess), and the Lady « 
Alalakh, he goes on to describe his early life. Fellowing a rebellion 
the city of Aleppo (Khalab), in which his father was presumably kille 
he and his brothers fied to the town of Emar, finding asylum with h 
mother’s sisters. He then proceeds (lines 7-12): “* My brothers, wl 
were older than [,'t abode with me, but none of them thought the thin; 
which I thought.'® So I said, * Whoever hath his father’s estate, let hn 
live on it, and whcever hath not, from the children of Emar let hi 
depart! ’ 

“T took my horse(s), my chariot, and my groom and fled. Tl 
wilderness (lit., waste land) I traversed and entered (a camp of) tl 
Sut (Semitic nomads).'* With him (!) I spent the night in 1 
covered (?) chariot. The next day I departed and went to the land ¢ 
Canaan (Kin’ani). In the land of Canaan the town of Ammivya 
found.'?) In Ammiya dwelt children of Aleppo, children of the land 
Mukishkhi, and children of the land of “Amau. They saw me and beho 
I was the son of their lord, and so they joined 7° me” (lines 13-2%). 


Roman In Emma (Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Survie, 
231f.). He . in view of the fact that this proposal would put Amau 
as we shou v write) only a few miles from the town of Alalakh it 
scarcely he ded as at all likely.—At the last moment I find the obvi 
rect identi t of ‘Amau with the biblical land of “MW in Num. zee 
diviner Bal see Jour. Bib, Lit.. 1944. pp. 209-233) is said to come 
on the Rix in the land of the children (ef. md@ré mt in our text 
Since the LNX, egoine back to a Hebrew prototype of the fourth century o1 
earlier, had t same consonantal text before them, it is quite unnecessary tf 
‘MW to ‘Am or (with me in 1915) ‘Eden (where Pitru was situated 
century B. ¢ Since Balaam’s contacts with Israel may safely he date 
1250 B.C., « about 200 vears after Idrimi, the name of the land i 
would be exp d to persist. ‘Amau would then be the region of the 
between Ale] ind Carchemish. This location rounds cut the territo 
in the happiest av. Needless to say. this dis overy is of the oreatest 
students « t Mosaic tradition. 

So the text (ah-héH fia sa UGU-ia GAL.GALHA) must be render 
brothers, wl ew ereat against me.” 

15 Read: nu-um-ma a-wa-tepl Sa ah(not ih) -Su-Su v-ul th-su-us Th 
Statue swat ith North-Mesopotamian peculiarities of orthography, su 
interchang ind &; the verb is correctly expl Lined Dy the cditor of the 


hasisu. 


'6 Read: ma iu-um bit a-bi-su lu-w i-su (not Su: seen. 15) li-kal a ma-a 
[la i-su] a-na ivCHA al E-mar lu-w Cli(NIM). The verb li-kal stands fo 
(akdlu).* ve the usufruct of,” as in the Nuzu texts, net likal (kalu). In st 
Accadian t forms would be likul and likil, respectively. Here the ex) 
ana... st mean “to depart, flee from,” like 7... nay in Ugiri 

17 Text: 1 with the editio prin eps > for the sense ef. n. 16. 

18'The Sut re the same nomadic group as the Egyptian Shasu; on tl 
use of this name cf. BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 34, n. 8, and especially Jour. Bil 
LXITI (1944), p. 220, n. 89. 

1 The verb asdbu means “to be situated” as well as “to dwell”; ther 
reason to render “ approach.” 

20 4{-na (GI -ia ip hu ru-nim-ma ean scarcely be rendered otherwise in thi 
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... And I dwelt in the midst of the ‘Apiru people *! for seven years. 
iterpreted (the flight of) birds, I inspected (the intestines of) lambs, 
le seven years of (?) the storm-god turned over(?) my head ” (lines 
0). 
And I made ships. My troops did not tarry; *? I put them on the 
s, and I traversed ** the sea to the land of Mukishkhe; and I reached 
land in front of Mount Casius (Khazi).2* I went up (on shore), 
my land heard about me, and brought *° oxen and sheep into my 
ence. And in a single day,** as one man, the land of Nv, the land 
o Amau, the land of Mukishkhe, and the city of Alalakh, my capital, 
ti ned (back) to me. My brothers heard and came into my presence. 
\\ .en my brothers had been reconciled to me I confirmed them (in the 


ra ik of) my brothers” (lines 30-42). 
But Barattarna,?* the great king, king of the Khurri people, had 
beon hostile to me for seven years. In the seventh year [ sent to Barat- 


th theoretically the expression might be rendered “ they assembled against me,” 

the editio princeps. 

his reference to the ‘Apiru is earlier than that in the new stele of Amenophis 
I], where they appear as a separate group of the population of Syria, along with the 
(C; nites, the Shasu, the Hurrians, and the people of Nubassi. 

nstead of sabapl-nu ul si-ku read umminupl.ne ul t-qu. The expression ul dqi, 
“JT did not tarry,” from the old verb waqim, Heb. quwy, is very common in the 


\ss\rian inscriptions, and always appears in the negative, just as here. 

stead of the if-he al-ku proposed by Smith, which cannot be fitted into the 
CO t, read perhaps et-hé-hir eCeir from wa'dium (for bi i in this text 
cf writings of the name Vi‘). The form might be either a strange spelling of 


ef or an iterative form like Amarna istahahin and its congeners in Amarna, 
i jy and Nuzu. 

ead certainly 0 pa-an HUR.SAG Ha-vi a-na td-bd-lim ak-Su-ud instead of ... 
hu i us-zi a-na da-pa-lim ak-ba-tu, rendered “and I disembarked in front of the 
mor in. When I had grown twice as strong, ...” The reading of HA instead 
of (8 is no more difficult paleographically than others of the forms of HA appear- 
ing the Idrimi text and listed by Smith on pl. 17, No. 589, especially the two 


forms in lines 47 and 70. If the vertical wedge at the lower left of the supposed 
Us line 33 is restored, with the photo and hand-copy, under No, 21] on pl. 15, 
the mblance to (8S, already slight, vanishes completely. We owe the identifica- 
of the HUR.SAG IHaz(2)i of the Hittite and Uearitie tablets with Mount Casius to 
CGoet see BULLETIN, No, 79, pp. 32 ff, and see now my additional proof in the 
Fes ift Alfred Bertholet (1950), pp. 2f. The reading of SU for BA is certain; 
for §( written like usual BA see also lines 31, 96, 98. The sign UD is never found 


this ly with the value 7. 
| certainly wh-lu-vi-nim instead of fabis lu-u €li, with Smith himself (see 


Con ida to page 16, line 36). Why he changed his reading is not adequately 
exp] dl. 
Here again we must follow Smith’s first reading i-na iim [KAM, 

th: "ba-ra *su-tar-na (1.43) and “ba-ra su-ar-na (1.45). In both ceases we 
must ohviously read ™Ba-ra-at(!)-tar-na (var. ar-na), as shown clearly by the photo 
in bi ases (cf. p. 58). This king’s name also appears in Nuzu (Harvard Semitic 
Neries, NTIT, No. 165, oby, line 3) as Bar-ra-at-tar-na, whose death and subsequent 
crem nare mentioned (in-(i-ut Sa-ri-ip), as pointed out by Oppenheim, BULLETIN, 
No. 9 p. 16. The initial sign of the name in Nuzu is not SC (which never appears 
s0 a but clear BAR (PI. V, oby. 3), just as in the fifteenth-century Mitannian 
royal me Par-sa-sa-tar (name of SauSsatar’s father). Barattarna must antedate 
Sauss: ar by a generation or so. The relative date and status of [S]uttarna son of 
[ |d king of Maitani (Smith, The Antiquaries Journal, XIX [1939], pp. 42 f.) 
are no’ quite clear. 
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tarna, king of the Umman Manda,” and I stated *® the conditions 
peace ... of my fathers when my fathers had made peace with th 
and our words had found favor with the kings of the Khurri people a 
they had made a firm pact between them...” (lines 42-51). Thou 
the following lines are rather obscure in detail it is clear that the gr 
king (sarru dannu, line 51) of the Khurri people made a treaty w 
Idrimi along the line of these carlier compacts. “So I became king 
the city Alalakh ” (line 58). 

Next we hear about some of the king’s wars: “ Kings on my ri 
hand and on my left *° came up against me, and when they heaped 
on the earth ruins *! beyond (?) the ruins. of the fathers I also cau 
(ruins) to be heaped up(?) on the earth, and I made them stop fig 
ing” (lines 59-63) °° His raid into the land of the Hittites is descril 
briefly, with the remark that the Hittites offered no organized 
sistance. The rich spoil was divided between the troops (tilldtu) , 
king’s brothers and his friends,** while he himself took his share (| 
72-77) . 

In lines 77-91 the king tells of building a palace with the proceeds 
the Hittite spoils and of furnishing it in the royal fashions of that « 
of organizing the settlement and defense of his country, of reorgani: 
religious feasts and liturgy, and of handing over the reins of powe 
his son Adad-nirari. In the final lines (92-104) we have a curse forn 
and a blessing, followed by a brief epilogue. 

This long inscription is obviously of the greatest historical significa 

*5 For this reading see p. 58. It is quite true that the sign WA appears in 
of the expected MA, but there seems to be some confusion between WA and 
this text. This parallelism between “king of the Khurri” and “king 
Umman-Manda” (on which cf. my antiquated discussion in Jour. Soc. Or. 
X [1926], pp. 236 ff.) is so important that it is a great pity that the reading 


V 


absolutely certain. 

29 Read ad-bu-ub (ma-na-ha-te sa a bu-teH4) instead of the enigmatic at-bu 
the editio princeps. The only difference between UB and TE is the addition 
vertical wedge at the right in the latter; our stone-cutter is notorious for on 
and addition of wedges. The word dabdbu is very common in Amarna and Bo; 
in this or similar senses; cf. EA 28: 42 f., where Tushratta of Mitanni writes 
Pharaoh, «% a-ma-tepl gab-ba-si-na-ma 8a it-ti a-bi-k[a] ad-bu-bu, “and all 
matters which I had discussed with thy father... .” 

30 Read ZAG, “right” for LIL and GUB, “ left,’ for US. This line descri 
attack on Alalakh, not support of the king (before he has been attacked 
and left mean, of course, south and north, just as regularly in the Mari 
from the eighteenth century B.C. 

*1 This word, sing. ku-wm-td, plur. ku-ma-ti, is shown by the context t 
‘ruin, mound,” and is thus evidently Arabic kaumah, modern kém, “ heay 
Cognate is Accad. nakamu, “heap up.” “ Booty ” scarcely fits the context. 

32 Read: ki-ma &u-nu-ti ku-um-tad el (ku) ku-ma-ti-Su-nu sa a-bu-te 
qa-qa-ri tab-ku-% % a-na-ku i-na qa-qa-ri u-ka-at-bu-t % a-na-an-té u-xak-lu-) 
El is archaistic for elt; the AU following it is repeated by dittography. U-sa 
looks like a scribal mistake for u-sa-at-bi-ik. The last two words are simply 
“ fiohting, warfare,” and the causative of kali,” to stop.” 

83 The seven Hittite towns which are mentioned cannot be identified elsew 
spite of Smith’s efforts, and one may perhaps locate them just north of the ! 
Antioch. A detailed discussion would take us far afield. 

%4 See the Corrigenda; this reading is due to Goetze. 

35 Read eb ru-teHA, formed from ebru on the analogy of awilite, abite, et 
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it evolutionizes our knowledge of the history of Syria in the fifteenth 
ec tury. Sidney Smith’s date for the king c. 1414-1385 B.C., with the 
la ost date for the end of his reign about 1375, is impossible, in my 
0, uon; I should date Idrimi about 1480-1450 B.C., with the minimal 
de e for the end of his reign about 1440 B.C. If the later dates were 
co rect, we should be very hard put to it to explain why the Hittite 
ki) gs of the new empire, Tudkhaliyas (II), Khattusilis II, and Sup- 
pi! liumas, who reigned from about 1420 on, did not retaliate for the 
bo. der raid of Idrimi. Moreover, both Tudkhaliyas and Khattusilis 
co: quered Aleppo, and the former destroyed it. It is evident that 
Id: mi’s reign fell before the Hittite renascence and during the period of 
Hiitite weakness following the reign of Telibinus. King Barattarna of 
Khurri, who must evidently be identified with the Barrattarna mentioned 
as having died and been cremated in a Harvard tablet from Nuzu, must 
have preceded Saushsatar, during whose time the territories included in 
Idrimi’s kingdom became part of the Mitannian empire. And we can- 
not place the death of Idrimi much after the invasion of northern Syria 
by Tuthmosis III in 1457 (at latest), after which the Egyptians con- 
tinued for many years to harass Niya and the Aleppo region. 


The following table will probably clarify the situation as the writer 

sees it better than any amount of discussion: 

Egypt *° Alalakh (Mukishkhe) Khurri (Mitanni) 
Tuthmosis I (ec. 1525) 
Tuthmosis II [li(m)-ilima I 
Tuthmosis III (1490) Idrimi (ec. 1490) Barattarna 

Adad-nirari (ec. 1460) Shuttarna I 

Amenophis II (1435) Niqmepa (son of Idrimi) Saushsatar (ce. 1450) 
Tuthmosis IV (ec. 1414) Ili(m)-ilimma IT Artatama I (ce. 1420) 
Amenophis IIT (ce. 1406) Shuttarna II (ce. 1400) 
Amenophis IV (ce. 1370) Dushratta (c. 1380) 


It is not at all clear why Sidney Smith brings the date of Hammurabi 
into the discussion, since it has no direct bearing on the chronology of 
the fifteenth century B.C. The Mitannian dates are all based on 
Egyptian chronology, not on Assyro-Babylonian.*7 Smith arbitrarily 
identifies [li(m) -ilimma, father of Idrimi, with Tli(m) -ilimma, son of 
Niqmepa and vassal of Saushsatar. With this identification eliminated, 
Idrimi automatically falls before the time of Saushsatar instead of 
after 


wl earlier dates (down to the accession of Amenophis II) are based on the 
Borchardt correlation, modified by W. F. Edgerton; the later dates are based on 
M. B. Ro wton’s convincing date for the accession of Ramesses II in 1290 (Jour. Eg. 
Arch., XXXIV [1948], pp. 67-70), with accessions back to 1406 computed by dead 
reckoni:v. I had previously followed Borchardt’s date in 1377 for the accession of 
Amen s IV; this must now be reduced to cir. 1370. 

** Roy ton’s date for the accession of Asshur-uballit, ce. 1356 (Iraq, VIII [1946], 
pp. 94 agrees extraordinarily well with my new date for the death of Akhenaten, 
¢.1353/. B.C., so there is no conflict here whatever. So far as our fifteenth-century 
chronoloy goes it does not matter whether Hammurabi reigned 1792-1750 B.C., 


1728-16°} B.C., or at another time between these two figures. 
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An extremely interesting sidelight is shed by this new document « 
the biblical story of Joseph, to which the first editor does not refer. V\ 
have in both narratives the seven-year period repeated as a standi) 
cliché, the emphasis on the art of divining, and especially the reconcil 
tion of the hero with his hostile older brothers. No one will serious 
dispute the autobiographical nature of the Idrimi statue inscription, 
these parallels must be attributed either to coincidence or to the fa 
that the Joseph story originated about the seventeenth century B. ¢ 
and may easily have been in the process of formation in the fifteen 
century. The motifs in question were in any case floating about duri 
the period when the Hebrews were first telling the Joseph story. 

After finishing this paper the writer discovered that the land of ‘Am 
which he had already identified with a land in northern Syria mentio1 
in an Egyptian inscription from the reign of Amenophis II, is also id 
tical with the home-land of Balaam, the Mesopotamian seer of ea 
Hebrew tradition, who lived only some two centuries after the Id) 
Statue was set up. For details see n. 13; it is unnecessary to empha: 
the significance of this identification for students of early Hebrew hist 


THE LEVITICUS FRAGMENTS FROM THE CAVE 


Sotomon A. BirnBAuM 


Every Bible student will feel a thrill of excitement at the sight o 
first relic of the text in its original script. 

Four of the five fragments shown in the photographic reproduc! 
belong to three passages, all of them from neighboring section 
Leviticus: 

Ch. 19 :31-3 Fragment A 
20 : 20-23 Fragment B 
Q1 : 24-22 35 Fragments C and D- 


On the photo we can see the horizontal and vertical lines whic! 
scribe ruled on the parchment—before he started writing—to mar! 
the lines and columns. In the Cave Scrolls this was done “ with a 
sharp instrument,” and the same method was, no doubt, employ 
our manuscript. In accordance with traditional Jewish usage the w 


1 The present writer wishes to repeat here his thanks to P.de Vaux fo 
sent him a photograph. P.de Vaux is publishing it in the October numb 
Revue Biblique which will be in the hands of his readers long before the 
lines are printed. 

2In my photo (Fig. 1) I have placed C and PD) in what must have been th 
tion in the Column. (It is, of course, possible——but not likely, that ¢ 
the bottom of a column and P) on top of the subsequent one.) In the photo s 
by P. de Vaux he has separated C and ). He has placed C and E in juxtay 
with EZ to the right of the lower third of C. I do not, however, see how the pre 
letters could be fitted into the text. 
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gro! 


hay 
for) 
the 

tail 


ist below the ruled lines, the tops of the letters touching them. The 


be presumably marked out both sides of the column, as in the Cave 


lls, although in our Fragments only the right-hand side is in evi- 
e, the left-hand half of the text being missing. 

ur first question is: How wide were the columns? + 

o find out the answer we shall have to count how many letters go to 
ne. But first we shall have to decide whether we have sufficient 


», 1. The five fragments of the Book of Leviticus in early Hebrew script. 


ls for assuming that the text of the Leviticus Fragments (LevFrgs) 
1c same number of letters as the corresponding passage in the MT. 
natter of fact, the very fixst line of the LevFrgs contains a mater 
is which is absent from tI& MT: Diy. What if the LevFrgs 
e the Cave Scrolls in thei&general employment of the scriptio 
If that should be the case Men our figures might be appreciably 
l. } 
n comparison we find, however, that apart from the above example 
77) all the other words preserved in the LevFrgs which might 
ad a mater lectionis are without one, i.e., they coincide with the 
n the MT: [JAS (A:4), 92 (B:3, 3, C:3, 9), “APM (B:3). It, 
re, does not seem rash to assume that the missing portions con- 
if any, only a negligible number of matres lectionis not in the MT. 
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In Fragment A we can easily ascertain the number of letters co) 
stituting a line, because the beginnings of the lines are preserved. B 
for the other fragments we cannot, to begin with, expect to get more th 
approximate results, as we have to start from a letter in the middk 
a line and count to the letter below it in the subsequent line. 1 
resulting figures are: Fragment A—32, 34, 37, 34, 32; Fragment / 
32, 37, 35, 31, 34, 34, 38, 37, 36; Fragment C—34, 38, 37, 36, 40; Fragm 
D— 38. 

The considerable divergence between these figures suggests that 
length of the lines must have varied quite a lot, thus complicating 
task of building them up round the bits that have been preserved. 
might, for instance, put a medium-sized word at the end of a line ins! 
of at the beginning of the subsequent line, or vice versa, without 
forced to see from the resulting length of the line that we 
made it too long or too short, as the case might be. But there is only 
correct solution to the problem of each line, and it requires a lo 
experimenting in order to arrive at it. The reconstruction has to be « 
in the original alphabet, of course, as transliteration into the Sq 
script would render the spacing inaccurate. 

When trying out various possibilities, the present writer for a 
worked on the assumption that the extent to which there was 
variation indicated that some of the lines contained gaps—simil: 
those in A :2 and C:1—caused by space being left empty after 
verse to mark it off from the next. But he later came to the concl 
that our material does not favour that assumption. This does not : 
that none of the other verses in our Fragments were divided in that 

If the two empty spaces in the LevFrgs are not verse dividers 
they are obviously section dividers, as in the MT. The gap in Frag: 
C actually corresponds to the MT division between chapters 21 an 
but with the difference that the MT has a AMIN there, while our | 
ment has a 72ND. In MT 19:31, however, there is no correspo! 
division to the one in Fragment A. Perhaps our Scroll contained 
sections than the MT. This would be in keeping with conditions i 
Isaiah Scroll,—the column reproduced in BULLETIN 111:6 contain 
section more than the MT. 

It should be observed that in both cases the last word of the s 
is the only one which is not followed by a word divider,—a little sla 
stroke next to the top of the final letter—in other words, the g: 
divider obviates the need for a lesser one. There was presumab 
word divider after the last word of a line. 

Let us now work out the average length of a line in the three pa 
A, B, C plus D, respectively. 

The number of letters preserved (including the width of empty s] 
is 41, 45, 30. They cover 135mm., 158mm., 94mm. (the ph: 
natural size). The corresponding passages of the MT have 173, 20 
letters. Hence the same passages in LevFrgs must have covered 570 
727 mm., 1037 mm. The average size of a line must, therefore, ave 
been 114 mm., 121 mm., 115 mm. 

These figures either confirm that there was considerable variation in 
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line length* or they mean that the columns were not all of the 
width. 
1 the other hand, there is just a possibility that even in those early 
s,—as in later periods,—some device was employed to make each 
as long as the preceding one, so that the edge on the left-hand side 
ie column might be as straight as that on the right. Whether this 
done in our Fragments we cannot tell, but as we know that no 
artificial method was employed in the Isaiah Scroll we would be 
inclined to think it was not used in the LevFrgs either, in which 
the average length of a line and the approximate width of a column 
identical, i. e., 114-121 mm. We have no means of deciding whether 
ie columns of the Scroll were of the same width. In the Isaiah and 
Covenant Scrolls this is not the case, in the former the figures vary 
een 93 and 166 mm.., in the latter between 102 and 187 mm. 
hile we can establish—to within a few millimeters—the width of 
the columns of which our Fragments formed part, we can hardly do more 
than venture to estimate ther height. One of the factors governing it 
is the size of the script. On it depends the distance between line and 
line, and, ultimately, the height of the column. The medium letters are 
themselves about 2mm. high but when we include the ascenders and 
descenders, the actual line height is about 5mm. The distance between 
the bottom of the medium letters of the one line, and the top of the 
medium letters in the subsequent line is also about 5mm. This con- 
forms to the regulation for the writing of Torah scrolls, according to 
which there has to be a space of line height between each line and the 
next. In our Fragments the distance from line ruling to line ruling is 
about 8mm. According to the traditional regulations, a Torah scroll 
column may contain between 42 and 98 lines. Taking the minimum 
figure, the height of our column would have been about 32 em. In view 
of the smallness of the script that would have made a rather large book. 
It is possible, of course, that the regulations were different then and that 
the requisite minimum was less than 42. 

Perhaps the number of lines per column did not differ much from that 
of the Isaiah, Covenant and Habakkuk Scrolls. They have 29, 26-27 and 
probably 19-20 lines, respectively. If we assume that the scrolls con- 
taining the LevFrgs had round about the same number of lines per 
column then its height would have been between 15 and 22cm. 

Another estimate could be based on the ratio between the height 
of the columns and their width in the Isaiah and Habakkuk Scrolls: * 
in the former, the height is about 1.65, and in the latter probably about 
1.35 times the width. The same ratio, applied to our own document, 
would give us about 16-20 cm. as the height. This tallies with the 
result obtained in the preceding paragraph. Although we cannot, of 
cours’, regard this as a proof, we should like to think it supports our 
assumption that the dimensions in the fifth century were similar to 
those n the second and first centuries. 

*The first line of Fragment A, for example, could hardly have exceeded 106 mm. 
(The son is obvious: The word ’‘lhykm was too long for the end of the line and 
had to o on to the next, thus leaving the line with only 32 letters.) 

‘The columns of the Covenant Scroll are not of uniform width. 
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Now as to the height of the Scroll itself. Following the same procedu 
we shall measure the margins in the photo of the Isaiah Scroll (Bib! 
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Fig. 2. Reconstruction of the text of the Leviticus fragments. 


Archaeologist, 11:48). The upper and lower ones together equal aout 
seven line distances.’ In our Scroll this would amount to about 54 mm., 
° The corresponding margins of the Covenant Scrolls are in a bad state of sel 
vation; the Habakkuk Scroll has lost its lower margin, the upper equals fo line 
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height of the Scroll would, therefore, have been about 21-25 em. 
iah Scroll: 26cm.). 
» shall now give our reconstruction of the lines (Fig. 2) 
ie reader will have noticed another spelling wake ‘liffers from that 
MT—in B:2 we have SF instead of SiN (with its Qere per- 
im $8). Our form is both of palaeographical and textual impor- 
It seems to indicate that all the Si7-forms of the MT are 
idary, i.e., the result of something which took place after the 
duction of the Aramaic script,—at a stage of the Square develop- 
when Waw and Yodh had become sufficiently similar to make 
ision possible. 
laeographically perhaps the most important aspect of this find is 
it is a most welcome addition to our seanty stock of handwritten 
ments in Palaeo-Hebrew ° script. It is also noteworthy in that the 
'rgs are the first example of Palaco-Hebrew hi indwriting on parch- 
_ all our previous specimens being on ostraca. 
t us now examine the script (Fig. 3). For comparison we shall take 
ments from between the eighth and first pre-Christian centuries. 
is a wider span of time than is really needed, but, material in the 
o-Hebrew script being scarce, it is perhaps advisable to err on the 
of caution. 
10 Samaria Ostraeca 7 JerSt * Jerusalem” Stamp? 
k Lmlk Stamps * EF Kl Fragment ™ 
h Lachish Ostraca HabT Tetragrammaton in the Habakkuk 
Scroll ” 
Has Hasmonaean coins of the first 
cent. B.C 


PH: The cross strokes are parallel, and the iower one does not cross over to 
t-hand side of the main stroke. These two features show that cur form is 
than that of SamO or of Lach. In SamO, the cross strokes meet on the 
id side to form a very acute angle; in Lach, this angle is so acute that the 
are well nigh parallel; in EF, the upper cross stroke reaches the line bottom, 
dees not do in either the Ostraca or LevF gs. The letter on Has does not 
is feature but its main stroke is without a top. 
vFgs the main stroke is somewhat curved; in all the other documents utilized 
irison it is straight. This feature, therefore, gives no clue to the chronology 
Fgs and is presumably to be explained by the greater ornamentality of a 
book hand. BETH: There is a base, as in SamO and Lmlk whilst Lach has 
urved downstroke, Does the base in LevFgs simply indicate that this docu- 
older than Lach? Or does it point to a difference in style (from which no 
vical inference can be drawn)? Lach is written in a cursive, LevFgs in a 
and, and a formal hand in general maintains a more archaic character 
contemporaneous or even earlier cursive counterpart. The fact that the 
in script has a base favours the second explanation. DALETH tallies with 
in Lach. HE is somewhat less wide than in SamO and Lach. As to the 
of the main stroke, see above, Aleph, second paragraph. WAW: In SamO 
have the old form which has been preserved in Roman Y. The form in 


enician, Hebrew-Phoenician, Phoenician-Hebrew,” ete. 
half of eighth century B.C. 

half of seventh century B.C. 

sixth century B.C. 

th century B.C. 

century B.C. 

century B.C. 
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Lmlk shows that the top part is not written as a tick but as two separate str 
each starting from above. In Lach the left top stroke has become a tick, 
sumably via a curve. In LevFgs this tick seems to have been dissolved: the 
part of the letter now consists of two decidedly parallel lines, connected by 
inner stroke, which runs from near the top of the left-hand stroke to the to 
the right-hand stroke. The latter lies flat over the down-stroke. These parts 
quite differently proportioned in HabT. What in LevFgs is the main stroke 
HabT just an appendage, in the way familiar to us from the Samaritan script. 
LevFgs is older than HabT. That the main stroke appears in Has cannot 
the fact that a more developed form has already come on the scene. As to the « 
main stroke, see above, Aleph, second paragraph. HETH: As t 
ornamental shape of the two downstrokes, see above, Aleph, sé 
paragraph YODH: The end of the main stroke bends to the left, at the 
time merges into what was previously the bottom stroke, and slants up to the 
ceiling, generally, as a wavy line. From our material it is not possible to 
whethe ere is a connection between this form and that of Lach, where the | 


ing of the 
particularly 


3 oe 493-7 Bse 34 


say wv 454 


J 4 fo + + 
Fig. 3. The Script of the Leviticus fragments. 


left-hand stroke actually crosses the main stroke. But it resembles the fo 
JerSt, where, however, the end of the main stroke has been completely fused 
the bottom stroke into one straight line, which thus forms a_real,—alt] 
oblique,—base. In HabT, the downstroke is so short that the cross stroke an 
base are nearly in a line. In Has, the main stroke bends over to the left, a 
the Samaritan script this has gone so far that a practically horizontal positi: 
been reached. KAPH: The top part is an angle or curve, evidently a simplifi 
of the two strokes in SamO and Lach. 

The downstroke is a distinctly wavy line, unlike the straight or curved foi 
SamO and Lach. This might signify that our document is written in a formal 
While in SamO and Lach the end of the downstroke swings with a curve to the | 
LevF gs this line is broken up into an angle so that a base is created, and this is 
straight and horizontal, corresponding to Has, the Samaritan Script, and some 
in Lmlk. We might feel tempted to explain the angular form on the stamps as 
conditioned by the material, but then we have some nicely drawn curves on ot 
the stamps. Thus it seems more likely that the explanation for this form is to be 
in the formal style. While such a base is obviously a late development its p 
does not signify that LevFgs is younger than all the documents which have n 
base. LAMEDH.’ The horizontal is almost as long as the downstroke. JerSt 
same form, whereas the bottom stroke in the Ostraca is short,—representing a 
stage,—and Lmlk has even yet a round form. “MEM: The top part is in hoi 
position. In the Ostraca it slants rightwards to the downstroke. Thus 1 
parts form an acute angle in LevF gs but a right angle in the Ostraca. The t 
LevF gs is the same as that in JerSt and Has, and is therefore the younger 1 
which is confirmed by the fact that the documents preceding SamO all ha 
same type, or even a more different one. Lach does not, however, constit 
terminus a quo for the form of LevFgs, for it has already been employed in 
although the other form, too, can be found on these stamps. All we can say i 
to judge by the Mem, LevFgs is not earlier than the seventh century B. C. 
is this complication: The horizontal position may originally have developed 
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ary style or in the formal book hand, while the cursive still adhered to the 
ie position.—As to downstroke and base, see above, under Kaph, second para- 
1. NUN: The top part corresponds to the archaic forms in SamO and Has; 
are very rare in Lach. That might indicate that LevFgs is in a formal book 
this being by nature more archaic than even a somewhat earlier stage of 
e. AYIN tallies with the one in Lach. PE: The top stroke is an angle, 
ed off at the tip. This corresponds to the curve of SamO, not to the straight 
» of Lach. SADHE: The right-hand strokes are arranged side by side as in 
not on top of each other as in SamO. The left-hand stroke is short, evidently 
uced form of the corresponding long stroke of the Ostraca. RESH: The left- 
part rather resembles the flatter and wider form of Lach than the triangular, 
wer shape of SamO. Likewise, the shortness of the downstroke places it nearer 
later Ostraca. SHIN: Whilst SamO, Lmlk, Lach and JerSt have the W-form, 
Fgs the outer strokes are parallel, as in the Samaritan script, indicating that 
ocument is later than the Ostraca,—although not necessarily younger than the 
1s, because lapidary style is more archaic. TAW: As to the curving of the main 
», see above, Aleph, second paragraph. 
ir examination has shown us that LevFrgs is clearly younger than 
0, Lmlk, Lach, and clearly older than JerSt, HabT, Has. Hence it 
have been written between the beginning of the sixth pre-Christian 
iry and some date within the fourth century B.C. E. If we assume 
niddle of this period, i. e., about the fifth century, we may reasonably 
‘t to be not too far out. 
e evidence furnished by JerSt is very restricted. We shall, therefore, 
) our range of comparison by taking the subsequent document, 
I’, as a terminus ad quem. It is evident that the forms of LevFrgs 
iuch farther from HabT than they are from Lach. Consequently the 
on occupied by LevFrgs on the time graph between these two 
—a distance of over five centuries,—must be considerably nearer 
pper limit. This again brings us to about the fifth century B.C. E. 
arrive at a slightly preciser date it might be of help to look at the 
cographical position of Lach between SamO and LevFrgs: We 


might say that Lach stands just about midway between the two others. 


If w 
thei 
wou 


Tl 


assumed that this relationship would be roughly reflected also in 
r chronology, a date in the second half of the fifth century B.C. E. 
| appear to be likely. 
t is the period when the great change in the script of the Torah 


took place. Thus the scroll of which the Leviticus Fragments formed a 


part 


elonged to the final period when Palaeo-Hebrew was in use. 
sum up: The Leviticus Fragments were part of a scroll written in 


a beautiful professional hand, about the second half of the fifth century 
B.C. &. They constitute our oldest specimen of the Bible text, being 
more ancient than any Targum that we have, and antedating the 


Sept 
men 
the 


also { 


gint by nearly two centuries. The words preserved in these Frag- 
ts are identical with those in the MT, and, from their position on 
rchment, there is every indication that this identity extended 
the missing portions. 


The average line was 118mm. long and contained 35 letters. The 


wort 


follo 


ls were divided by little strokes. The final word of a section was 
wd by an empty space, the width of about four letters. The height 


of the columns may perhaps be estimated at 16-21 cm., that of the parch- 
ment t 21-26cm. The lines and columns were marked out by ruling. 
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THE DATE AND ATTRIBUTION OF THE LEVITICUS FRAGMEN 
FROM THE CACHE IN THE JUDAEAN DESERT 


S. YEIVIN 


In the last issue of the Revue biblique R. de Vaux published a su 
mary report on the excavations carried out jointly by himself and G 
Harding of the Jordan Department of Antiquities.’ In this report 
also gives a summary account of some of the more important fragm 
collected by the excavators in the cave. Five of these are small fi 
ments of a leather roll inscribed with the text of the book of Leviticu 
a variety of the ancient Hebrew-Phoenician script. Great credit is dui 
Father de Vaux for his masterly identification of such small, bro! 
and in many places badly defaced bits of phrases, with definite 
of the Scriptures.?, However, his dating of the manuscript to the fou 
century B. C.* seems to the author to be based on rather slim argum« 

De Vaux himself says that though “the writing is akin (se rapproc/)c) 
to that of the latest preéxilic seals and those of the Persian Period, as 
well as to that of the Lachish letters, with due regard to differcnt 
materials and the obvious care with which this roll was calligraphically 
inscribed, certain letters and more especially k, m, and n show more 
recent forms that smack of the Hasmonaean coins and of the n 
ancient Samaritan inscriptions.” 4 

This seems to the writer to be true as far as it goes, but more can be 
said. The writer has compared all individual letters more or less clearly 
discernable on the plate attached to de Vaux’s article with the alphalets 
of the Lachish letters and the late preéxilic seals, as well as with those of 
the Hasmonean coinage. The results are rather surprising. Of the 22 
letters of the Hebrew-Phoenician alphabet only two (namely ¢ an 
do not occur at all in the passages preserved on the small fragmen| 
the roll in question. Three more letters (g, p and q*) have survive 
such badly obliterated spots that it 1s difficult to discern their form 
least on the photographic plate attached to de Vaux’s article. O 
remaining seventeen, eleven (namely, ’ |aleph|, h, w, h, y, k,l, m, s, 
are typically Samaritan, more especially the ’ (aleph), k, 1, m, s. 7 
of the roll, though not typical of standard Samaritan, resembles exactly 
the b of the early Samaritan inscriptions from Emmaus, ¢a. first century 


A.D. 


Of the remaining five 
letter, while others are closer to the forms of the Lachish Letters.° The 2 sl! 
transitional form between the cursive of Lachish and standard Samaritan: the 


passa 
I 


letters, some cases of ¢ resemble the common Sam 


1 RB LVI (1949), pp. 586 Mf... pls. XITI-XVIII. 

2 Tbid., p. 598, pl. XVIII. 

3 Tbid., pp. 600 ff. 

4 Thid.. 1 600, 

5 Tt should be noted that the remains of the q in the middle of line 3 in the 
fragment (from the top, on pl. XVIII; RB LVI) conform to the typical Sama 
rather than any other form of “ Phoenician” q. 

6 See H. TORCZYNER ET ALI, The Lachish letters, pl. facing p- 220: more es] 
the forms given for letter VI. 
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nward “tail” at the end of the second horizontal heavy stroke has disappeared, 
nd curves—on the contrary— somewhat upwards,’ while the “ quadrangle ” of 
tandard Samaritan 2 is still open on the left. The » shows the same transitional 
though already practically conforming to standard Samaritan. The form 
e ‘(ayin) cannot be used as a touchstone, since this same shape appears in 
Samaritan and Lachish letters and even earlier documents (Ostraca of Samaria, 
sstracon from Ophel). Lastly the d appears in the roll in two forms: one & 
ibles rather cursive “ Phoenician,’ though it has no close parallels among the 
s of the Lachish letters, the other ® is standard Samaritan. 
further comparison with types of letters occurring on early Hasmonaean coinage 
the fact that the form of the ’ (aleph) used in the roll in question occurs 
on the bronze coinage of “ year four,’ generally ascribed to Simon.?? The 
‘b> appears in this form only on the bronze coinage of John Hyreanus I, and 
her coins.’? Both forms of the d (see above) appear again only on the bronze 
ve of John Hyrceanus.’? The fh occurs in this form on all coins of the early 
nonaean dynasty (John Hyreanus to Alexander Jannaeus).’* The w most 
nbles one of the forms occurring on the coinage of John Hyrcanus.'* No h of a 
ir shape occurs on Jewish coinage. A y of a somewhat similar shape occurs on 
coins of John Hyrcanus and on several bronze coins ascribed to Simon.t> A 
ir k occurs only on the coins of Alexander Jannaeus.'® <A similar J occurs on 
of the coins ascribed to Simon.’* No similar m occurs on the Hasmonaean 
ve, A similar » occurs on the coinage ascribed to Simon and on some of John 
mus’s coins.!S The ‘[ayin] of the shape in question occurs only on coins 
ed to Simon, and is entirely different from that appearing on the coinage of 
First Revolt.1° A similar s occurs on the coinage ascribed to Simon.?° The q 
not occur on Hasmonaean coinage. The 7 is similar to that of the coinage 
hed to Simon.?! The & again resembles most one of the forms appearing on the 
» coinage ascribed to Simon.*? The ¢ cannot be used as a criterion in this case. 
seems to the author that the detailed examination above quite 
rly discloses the following facts: 
Of the twenty letters of the alphabet to be found in the fragments 


1 the word AN> in the 4th line of the top fragment (pl. XVIIT). 


In the word 0°3[3]y7), in 1. 1 of the top fragment (pl. XVIII). 


1 the word 73, in 1. 2 of fragment 2 (from the top; pl. XVIII). 
NARKISS, 780W)-pI8 Miyawy: 1. OTA Myles, pp. 95-6; pl. II, 2-3; alpha- 
table, cols. I-IL (from the r.). It is true that this coinage is now almost 
mously ascribed to the so-called First Revolt (66-73 A. D.), mainly on stylistie 
ds and the fact of its technical superiority to the minting of John Hyreanus 
is successors. However, palaeographically it fits in well with the early 
onaean coinage, while it is entirely out of place among the coinage of the 
Revolt. Its comparatively high technical standard may be due perhaps to the 
ment of foreign artists by Simon, later replaced by less skilled Jews under 
Hyreanus and his successors. 
id., pl. II, 5-7; alphabetical table, col. IIT (from the r.), 2nd form (from 


id., pl. I; alphabetical table, col. IIT (from the r.), the 6th and 8th forms 
the r.). 
id., pls. I-II; alphabetical table, cols. III-VI. 

.. pl. I; alphabetical table, col. III, 3rd from the r. 

.. pls. I-II; alphabetical table, cols. I-III. 

, pl. IL; alphabetical table, col. VI. 

.. pls. I-IL; alphabetical table, col. IT (middle). 

.. pls. I-II; alphabetical table, cols. I & III (last on 1.). 
d., pl. IL; alphabetical table, cols. I-I1. 

., pls. I-IL; alphabetical table, cols. I-II. 

pl. II; alphabetical table, cols. I (2nd form from r.) & II (3rd form 


? pl. II, 3; alphabetical table, col. II (last shape on 1.). 
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under discussion eleven belong to the typical standard Samaritan scri; 
one is typical of early Samaritan inscriptions (so far known only in t 
first cent. A. D.), three show transitional forms (from sixth cent. B. 
Hebrew to Samaritan), one cannot be used as criterion, since it appe 
both in late preéxilic and Samaritan documents, one appears in t 
forms (both late preéxilic as well as standard Samaritan), while th 
are too defaced to be of much help, though the remains of one of th 
resemble the standard Samaritan form. 

b) On comparison with the alphabets appearing on Jewish coinag 
six letters (among them the letter d in the two forms exhibited by 
fragments in question) resemble the shapes of letters on John Hyrcani 
coins, five resemble those appearing on the coinage ascribed to Simo: 
one appears on the coinage of Alexander Jannaeus, and one on the co 
of John Hyrcanus—Aristobulus I—Alexander Jannaeus, while one let 
(t) cannot be used as a criterion in this case, for its forms hardly chai 
Two of the letters to be found in the fragments differ from the for 
appearing on the coinage, three letters (t, $, p) never appear on the co 
while two (gq, z) do not appear on the Hasmonaean coinage. Lastly, ; 
letter appearing on the coinage (g) is too defaced in the fragments t« 
used for comparative purposes. 

It seems to the author that these two series of facts point to the log 
conclusion that the fragments in question are remains of a Samar 
manuscript of Leviticus, a hypothesis supported also by some peculiari 
noted by de Vaux,” and that its date should be fixed in the first hal 
the first century B. C., or possibly even the preceding turn of the cent 
a. 100 B.C., for the shapes of the letters conform mostly to tl! 
appearing on the early Hasmonaean coinage. 

It may be added that when the author showed the plate printed in 
Revue biblique to Drs. B. Maisler and Z. Ben-Hayyim (lectur: 
Samaritan at the Hebrew University) separately, without either sa: 
what the fragments were or stating his own opinion on the subject, « 
of them thought that the photograph showed fragments of a Sama 
manuscript. 


Jerusalem, 7th February, 1950. 


°8 DRIVER'S remarks on the comparison with the alphabets appearing on J 
coins (JQR N.S. XL (1949), pp. 130-131) are altogether beside the point. N 
disputes the fact that the use of the ancient Hebrew-Phoenician script on 
coins is due to a resurgence of nationalistic feeling connected with an intent 
return to certain archaic ways of expression in matters spiritual and cul 
though one should not overlook the fact that various cities of the littoral us 
that time a similar archaic script on their coinage. It is rather more doubt 
one can dub that fact “obviously archaeologizing propaganda,” as Driver 
crudely puts it. But no one can dispute the fact that the script used show 
ferent forms of the same letters, the variations of which can be arranged with 
orderly frame of chronological development (vide Narkiss’s alphabetical 
mentioned above in notes 10 ff.). 

24 Two more letters appearing on coins of John Hyrcanus are typical also « 
coinage ascribed to Simon. 

*>R B LVI (1949), p. 599 (in two places). 
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SOME RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


i. In 1933-1935 the late Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause directed three campaigns 
xcavation at the site of et-Tell, ancient biblical Ai. The reviewer was at the 
ol in Jerusalem during most of her work in Ai, and for two months he was 
next-door neighbor at Bethel, only two miles away. Needless to say, he visited 
‘hantier repeatedly and compared notes on every possible occasion. Mme. Mar- 
did an exceedingly careful job of digging, and we should have had a first-class 
ication long since if it had not been for her untimely death. Meanwhile her 
ind, Yves Marquet, worked over the files of the excavation, and he has presented 
lata in two volumes (Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause, Les fowilles de ‘Ay [et-Tell] 
1935 [Institut Francais d’Aichéologie de Beyrouth: Bibliotheque Archéologique 
storique, Vol. XLV, Paris: Geuthner, 1949]: text volume, vi + 369 pp. [quarto] ; 
» volume, 100 plates and folding charts). Owing to the death of the excavator- 
ief there are less than 30 pages of description, followed by 330 pages of detailed 
itory of the finds, nearly all of which are illustrated by adequate photographs 
rawings (or both). In other words we have here raw material for future 
lesis, covering roughly the period from before 3000 to about 2200 B.C. (not 
as stated by the excavator), and during the 12th-11th centuries. These dates 
ye discussed in detail in the reviewer’s forthcoming Bethel volume. 
arit is represented by a second massive volume from the pen of its indefatigable 
vator, M. C. F. A. Schaeffer (who has resumed work at this fabulous site; see 
Ugaritica II (Mission de Ras Shamra, Vol. V, Paris: Geuthner, 1949, 
cv + 320 + 45 plates [quarto], price 3000 franes). Chapter I (pp. 1-48) is 
ed to a thorough comparative study of the two extraordinary golden bowls, 
are dated between 1450 and 1365 B.-C.—dates with which no competent 
ar will quarrel. In Chapter II (pp. 49-120) M. Schaeffer gives us a valuable 
irative study of the “ Wearers of Torques ”; the latter are rigid bronze neck- 
with twisted ends, never properly studied hitherto in Western Asia. The 
r correctly dates the culture where these torques make their appearance at 
t between 2100 and 1900 B.C.; they appear with toggle-pins possessing mas- 
eads and other artifacts peculiar to the first quarter of the second millennium. 
apter III the author studies the Baal stele of Ugarit, showing the god with 
rhtning spear, and dates it between 1900 and 1750 B.C. Here the reviewer 
follow, but still believes that this stele dates from between 1650 and 1500 
i.e., probably toward the end of Stratum II. Three-fifths of the volume is 
d to the first instalment of a great corpus of Ugaritic pottery, which will be 
y high value for future investigation. We congratulate the distinguished 
on a magnificent contribution to the archaeology of the ancient East. 
Tarsus publication has begun auspiciously with Hetty Goldman’s Excavations 
li Kule. Tarsus, Vol. I: The Hellenistic and Roman Periods, Text and Plates 
eton University Press, 1950, pp. vii + 420 [quarto] and 276 figures [on suc- 
pages (not numbered) outside the text] + 9 plans and folding charts. Price 
These two volumes represent the results of the campaigns of 1935-1939 
mound proper, insofar as they bear on the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
oldman and her coworkers have done a splendid job: stratigraphy, classifica- 
material, and comparative treatment are alike on a very high level of 
ice, 
Tablets have been appearing less frequently of recent years, but there are 
uny hundreds of valuable documents to be published, besides a considerable 
f more fragmentary material. Ernest R. Lacheman has brought out a new 
of Miscellaneous Texts from Nuzi, Part II: The Palace and Temple Archives 
(Ba itions at Nuzi Conducted by the Semitic Museum and the Fogg Art Museum 
of F ard University, with the Cooperation of the American School of Oriental 
Reser ch at Baghdad, Vol. V, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. 
XX )+ 118 plates [quarto]. Price $6.00). This new instalment of the joint 
publ ion of Harvard University and the Baghdad School gives 153 tablets in 
trans iption alone (continuing Vol. XIII of the Harvard Semitic Series) and 
265 uments in autograph copies—more than 400 in all. The autograph copies 
cont a wealth of data for reconstructing the culture of this fifteenth-century site. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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